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Jetutoriat. 


THE new arrangements for UNity 


developad late that we are unable 
to announce in this, the first number 


of the volume, our full plans and 


hopes for the year. It will be our 


main business, once the great Fair 
and the greater Congress Auxiliary 
begin their work, to reflect and as 
best we may to interpret, the upper 
‘:de of these significant activities. 
World-wide and love-generating will 
they be in their influence. We trust 
to re-organize our editorial corps so 
that it may represent a still more 
‘ comprehensive and more vitally ac- 
tive band of workers. 

_ THE sermon. in this issue “No Sex 
in Crime,” will be pamphleted, and 
will form number 111 in the series of 


Applied Religion, ' now _ being 
published. 


A Quaker lady suggests that “the 
Way to reach a full blooded Indian 
is to send after him a full blooded 
Christian.” But the trouble is our 
Christians have so little blood that 
they are very often cold-blooded. 


J. H. CRooxker in an article inthe 
February number of the Universalist 
Monthly reviews, with sfriking abil- 
ity,“Smythe’s Christian Ethics. He 
says the name indicates a “vitiating 
limitation.” “Might as well talk of 
Christian mathematics, Christian me- 
chanics, or Christian physiology.” 


As will be seen in our Study Table 
department, the sermon on “Tobacco, 
the Second Intoxicant,” is published 
in’ pamphlet form, uniform with “A 
New Help for the Drunkard,” and 
can be ordered from this office for ten 
cents. To any reader of Unity who de- 
sires to make a present of this ser- 
mon to any tobacco-using minister 
in any denomination, we will send 
until the edition is exhausted,a copy 
free on application to the’ senior 
editor. 


THE Universalist Monthly for Feb- 
ruary calls the December number of 
The New World the greatest number 
of that publication. It quotes from 
Mazoomdar’s article on the Brahmo 
Somaj as follows: “Men take shelter 
under the ‘miraculous’ when they 
have forsaken the spirit.” This proph- 
et of the new thought in the Old 
World is expected in Chicago next 
September, and his voice will be 
heard in the great Parliament of re- 
ligions. 


WE have ordered a fresh copy of 
the Uniry mailing list for the edi- 
torial desk. We propose to make it 
our Vade mecum for some time to 
come. Thus we will study our read- 
ers in their business relations to 
Unity. We will discover who the 
tardy ones are and who the prompt. 
If you do not care much about Unity, 
and are not much in sympathy with 
its purposes, now is a good time to 
pay up and stop your subscription. 
If you do believe in it, are interested 
in its struggle, and would like to help 
it in its sixteenth year of a quest for 
excellence, now is a good time to re- 
new your subscription and ask your 
friends to do the same. Read our 
editorial and decide whether you 
want to be one of the 56 asked for, 
and how much can you do towards 
getting the 2,000 new subscribers 
before the first of May? 


THERE is something touching in 
the thought of a birthday; its cele- 
bration is natural where the senti- 
ments are allied to the mystery of 
events and the majesty of being. 
There is something still more search- 
ing, subtle and _ spiritual in the 
“Keeley” birthdays when liberated 
souls celebrate the anniversary of 
their release from the tyrant habit 
of alcohol. This is a growing cus- 
tom among the “graduates” of those 
institutions whose army of sobered 
men is daily growing. It requires 
but little imagination to discover 
the sacred beauty, the tearful joy 
that gathers around the family table 
where wife and children unite with 
husband and father to celebrate the 
day when he came back to them out 
of drunkenness and degradation, 


curses and coarseness, clothed in his 


right mind, loving, loyal and living. 


Ir you want the most ably edited 


| religious weekly published in this 


»s 


| become a 


claim for support. 


county, handsomely printed, with 
all.the departments carefully pre- 
pared, and on the main hospitable 
to liberal thought, but still occupy- 
ing that vague land between bigotry 
and rationalism, superstition and 
freedom known as “liberal ortho- 
doxy,” subscribe “for the C’ristian 
Union at $3 a year. If you want the 
best Unitarian Weekly, a paper al- 
ways wholesome, evenly able, never 
war-like, a paper which for several 
years has had no publicly expressed 
Opinion upon any “issues” within 
the denomination, a paper that is 
always amicable and helpful, gener- 
ally willing to follow rather than lead 
in denominational matters, subscribe 
for the Christian Register at $3 a year. 
If you want to read a weekly paper 
committed to the cause of progress 
and open fellowship with or without 
a denomination, which for love’s 
sake often makes itself disagreeable, 
that is not very ably edited, and not 
carefully printed but means business, 
and hopes to improve in all direc- 
tions, if you have a cause at heart 
that follows along these lines, read 
our editorial in this ‘weeks issue, 
subscribe and get others to subscribe 
for Unity at $1 a year. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF STRUG- 
GLE. 


IS IT A DEFEAT? 


Unity makes one more departure. C. H. 
Kerr & Co. leave it with its blessing. 


A NEW COMPANY FORMED. 
Will the friends of UNITY see it through? 


A Chance for Fifty Shares in the New 
. UNITY Company of $roo0each. $10 
down, the remainder subject 
to assessment. 


Over ten years ago Unity found a 
willing pair of hands, a warm heart 
and a clear head in Charles H. Kerr, 
then a young man just from the 
Wisconsin State University. It was 
an opportune find without which 
Unity then might have been com- 
pelled to sing its “swan song” and 
die. Three years after UNiTy’s ‘‘boy” 
“man,” and he as- 
sumed entire business charge of 


Unity, carrying all risks, paying all, 


bills and running his own chances, 
the Unity Committee agreeing to edit 
the paper free of charge while the 
arrangement lasted. Under this ar- 
rangement we have worked for the 
last seven years. Mr. Kerr always 
fulfilling his share of the contract in 
cheerful good faith; never making 


money on Unity, always willing to 
lose on itif need be, (as indeed, was 
often the case,) but building up 
around UNITY an experience, and a 
publishing interest that has quietly 
grown until now it has reached the 
magnitude which is the chance, per- 
haps, of his lifetime, and it demands 
his whole interest and undivided en- 
ergy. Unity, with its hurried edit- 
ing, was demanding more time and 
attention than he ought to give and 
needing more of that same commod- 
ity all round, if it was to justify its 
This perplexity 
is no sudden revelation at headquar- 


ters. We have foreseen it for many 


ye 


months, and, until last week there 
was no light ahead. The senior ed- 
itor, upon whom the burden of decis- 
ion, as well as the chief burden of 
labor, has necessarily rested-for thir- 
teen years, sought for counsel. One 
of the most faithful and ever-sustain- 
ing friends of Unity in view of this 
predicament focalized the feeling of 


some others in the following sen- 


; — 
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‘Why not give up Uniry—all up. It's all 
younow; the helpers all tired "with the long 
pull of years, with the road ahead just as rough 
the wagon just as creeky, the horses older, the 
weather:just as bad,--nothing yet got upon sol- 
id, self supporting bases. Why not call its 
brave endeavor finished? Some real good to 
be credited to it,—its work not finished but this 
Unity tool in the present Unity hands worn 
out. The place vacant. Let new hands, new 
heads, new pockets use the chances as they 
will. Just withdraw; claim nothing, call it 
another defeat, but be glad we've done some 
good in our time. Think very seriously of this. 
Think whether in reason you can expect to 
carry the burdens of an old Uniry, still more 
of a new one, in addition, to the extra duties 
that come to you, through your church, in your 
city on this Columbian ysar.” 


The appeal was a searching one, 
but Unity dies hard because it is sus- 
tained by the vitality of a deathless 
principle, possessed by a cause that 
is to grow increasingly. Futrther- 
more, the senior does not feel cither 
very old or very tired, and h¢e is ac- 


customed, all his life, to ride in 
“creaky wagons, over rough roads;” 
lumber wagons, without a box, at 
that! He did not dare surrender so 
easily. Summoning some thirty gen- 
tlernen, those who know him and his 
cause, he stated to them the predic- 
ament and offered to try to abide by 
their decision, and then withdrew. 

They promptly and unanimously 
“RESOLVED that Unity must not stop 
and then they proceeded to plan for 
its maintainance on a broader, freer, 
more permanent and self-reliant basis 
than ever before. Steps were taken 


to organize a “Unity Publishing 
Company” for the purpose of pub- 
lishing it, and a quest started for 
purchasers to 150shares of $100 each 
in this new company; $10 payable 
ddéwn, the remainder subject to as- 
sessment, which, it is hoped, will 
not be often necessary unless its 
prosperity will be so great as to 
make investment profitable. Ninty- 
four shares were guaranteed in the 
room before these thirty friends sep- 
arated. We goto press before the 
articles of incorporation are returned 
from Springfield, so the organization 
is not yet completed, but its success 
is assured. The remaining 56 shares 
cannot be very far away, and we 
trust that this announcement will 
justify the vision and the hope of 
these gentlemen that there are others 
outside of Chicago who believe that 
Unity’s destiny is not yet completed, 
and that it is worth while to keep 
the wagon on the road even though 
it is a little lumbering. 


So Unity is going ahead with a 
clearer grip on its destiny than ever 
before, with three times the sub- 
scription list it had when Mr. Kerr 
took hold of it, with a cause of grow- 
ing definiteness and clearness... In 
the future, morethan inthe past, it 
will try to pursue its motto of Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion. ; It will work for no sect, ‘but 
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with all of them so long as they 
make for the Free Church. It will 
work with the Unitarian organiza- 
tions, East and West, only in so 
far as they face the future and seek 
the open church of character, the 
creedless fellowship of truth-seekers 
and truth-lovers; with its nearest 
ally, the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, it will work so long as it con- 
tinues to push (orward, and will part 
company with it whenever it dis- 
covers that it asks for narrow condi- 
tions of comradeship than the ad- 
vancement of truth, righteousness 
and love in the world. Uniry, in the 
future, more than in the past, will 
seek to be the pastor of the unorgan- 
ized parish that is made up of the 
unchurched, free minds of our coun- 
try. It will seek that synthesis that 
will combine the progressive ele- 
ments, organized and unorganized, 
inthe Unitarian, Universalist, TDro- 
gressive Judaism, Independent, Ethi- 
cal Culture, Spiritualist and other 
organizations and individuals who 
are willing to meet in the great 
movement towards a religion of 
character, a Free Church. 

We hope to show signs in this di- 
rection in our forth-coming numbers 
to which further announcements 
must be deferred. Suggestions are 
in order, but the most important of 
which are the endorsements we wait 
for in the way of prompt renewal of 
old subscriptions, and a large addi- 
tion in the way of new ones. The 
World’s Fair is upon us. The tax 
upon the senior editor, unless assist- 
ance is given him ,will bejsuch as the 
friend tried to avert by counseling 
suspension, unless the new life will 
warrant the employment of an assis- 
tant editor to bear the burdens of 
the office work. 2,000 new sub- 
scribers would make this possible. 


Will not our 4,000 and more friends, 
tried and true, see that this is 
promptly done? Let every one per- 
suade another one and the thing will 
be accomplished. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. will con- 
tinue, for the present at least, to be 
our printers. That firm, as will be 
seen from their advertisement, will 
continue in their business of book- 
making and book-publishing on an 
enlarged scale. They go with the 
blessings of Unity and Unity read- 
ers, and they will carry our contin- 
ued good will. 

All matter for the editorial depart 
ment should be addressed as here- 
tofore to the Senior Editor. All 
subscriptions and other business 
matters should be addressed to the 


Unity Publishing Company, 175 
Dearborn Street Chicago. 
The Negro Question. A New 


Chance for an Old Cause. 


Last week we published an inter- 
esting appeal for a more just esti- 
mate of the moral and intellectual 
status of the colored men of our na- 
tion. This week we have received 
in a private letter from an old friend 
of Unity, a valiant defender of liberty 
and equality on the tented field as 
well as in the circle of the home, 
the church and the state, further con- 
siderations in this same direction. 
His anxiety, disappointment and 
shame are so in accord with our own 
that we publish in our’editorial col- 
umns the larger part of his private 
letter. Wetrust this is an opportune 
moment to renew the agitation. The 
conditions under which the incoming 


Presidential administration was elect- 
ed, and the present political issues 
and outlook, lead us to hope that 
the political phases, of this question 
so far as national politics ts con- 
erned, are largely over. Politics has 
done its worst and its best for the 
negro. Now may not humanity, 
religion, and education, step in and 
in the name of justice complete the 


his associates, on and off the battle- 
field, so well began. Grover Cleve- 
land has surprised the nation already 
with his smadependence. He has 
called to be his chief adviser a man 
whose heart is right on this great 
question. We will wait. anxiously 
for further independency. If Presi- 
dent Cleveland may not directly, 
through national instrumentalities, 
ameliorate the conditions alluded to 
in our communication of last week, 
and by our correspondent below, we 
trust he will be able to leave the road 
more open for the ethical and spirit- 
ual forces alluded to above, to travel 
upon. Unity will be glad to lend 
itself further to the cause advocated 
by our friend as follows: 


Beiitig deeply interested in the welfare of our 
people, of all people, of our great nation organ- 
ized for the people—have been much exercised 
on what is called the ‘‘Negro Problem of the 
South.” In this question I take a deep interest 
—it may be because of my Quaker ancestry. 
Am greatly disturbed by the injustices and 
cruelties meeted out to the people of our 
Southern States, having black skins, and that 
they are deprived of so many important and 
necessary rights of the citizen. All of which 
improprieties and wrongs, against that ‘people, 
seem to be carried on as a part of the policy, 
of the dominant or white race of that section. 

At the north, we appear to be standing idly 
by, looking on with the utmost indifference; 
with a seemingly complacent indifference at 
these great wrongs. Why is this? Why should 
this state of things exist among the most pro- 
gressed people of the world, in this latter part 
of the 19th century, among which people, that 
spirit has largely prevailed, which prompted 
the amelioration of penal codes; the more -hu- 
mane treatment of criminals; the better care 
of the insane; and has extended its influence 
even to the protection of the lower animals, 
ameliorated the condition of allthe unfortu- 
nates, white people mainly, and the dumb 
brutes who serve man—all except the down- 
trodden negro, of the south states, men and 
women, our fellow citizens; but unfortunately, 
the all-wise Father, in his wisdom, gave them 
a black skin. Does not this discreditable State 
of things, in the north states, come from an in- 
herited prejudice against the negro? 

In 1833 the prejudice against the negro was 
so great, the people of Connecticut would not 
permit negro children to receive the school ed- 
ucation of that day, The power of Church 
and State was brought against Prudence Cran- 
dall, a Quaker woman, at Canterbury, in that 
State, to prevent her from teaching a class of 
Negro girls. That prejudice, has continued all 
along the years, since that time, gradually, 
but very slowly losing its intensity to the pres- 
ent time, but still, sufficiently prominent to 
cause, in a great measure, that indifference, at 
the north, to the wrongs suffered by the South- 
ern Negro. 


In the past quarter of a century, during 
which these wrongs have been a prominent 
feature in the south, little or no efforts have 
been made, in behalf of that suffering people, 
except in a limited degree in the way of edu- 
cating them. No voiceis raised, condemning 
these outrages, the serious wrongs continually 
occurring, during that period; except, here and 
there a noble soul, a broadminded, courageous 
man, has spoken out in thundering tones, as 
‘from the mountain top. But, their utterances 
in the cause of humanity, of right and justice- 
to these Negro people, seem to have passed 
away almost unheeded; like a mist before the 
morning sun, hardly moistening that thick- 
skinned prejudice against those people. 

Several years ago, the Rev. Judson Tits, 
worth, of Milwaukee, delivered an address on 
Profit Sharing. The jist of his lecture, as re- 
ported was the embodiment of the Golden Rule 
—He laid much stress in his efforts for the 
laboring men, on the biblical admonition of 
doing unto others as you would have them do 
unto you. Why, is not that Golden Rule just 
as applicable to the down-trodden colored 
man as to the white laborer? Why, are there 
not ministers and others in prominent places 
all over the north, doing for the colored man, 
who is much more needy, less able to help him- 
self, what Mr. Titsworth and others do for the 
white laborer. Can it be that they too are 


=, 
work which Abraham Lincoln attd | 


effected by this blight of prejudice? Perhaps, | 


it is asking more than should be asked, of min- 
isters generally in the Evangelical Churches; 
their main duty, seemingly, is that of saving 
souls after death. 
is not emgaged in that kind of work, are labor- 
ing for the elevation, the betterment of souls 
on this earth—for the best life hell. Why is 
it not in the line of their duty, as well as of 
the liberal papers, to teach, to educate, to re- 
move that disgraceful prejudice—teach the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule towards that 
much wronged people. 


But as the liberal ministry - 
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New Tendencies in 
Thought. * 


Religious 


For about three hundred years the 
Presbyterian people looked 
upon their creed as absolutely un- 
assailable. Every good Presbyterian 
bent his neck to it, as every French- 
man once did tothe Bastile. Under 
the sway of the Westminster Cate- 
chism the Presbyterian church, one 
of the noblest and most philanthropic 
in christendom, heedless of the 
“Zeit-Geist,” has been taking its 
time from the old clock in Geneva, 
which has stopped going for 300 
years. For three centuries and more 
this catechism has walked into every 


have 


Presbyterian meeting-house, taken 


its place upon every platform, looked 


down with its phantom-like eyes 


upon speaker and hearer, wedged its 
way into every council and assembly, 
and blown out with its breath every 
ray and promise of a new thought. 
But happily the Presbyterians, too, 
have discoverd that, after all, this 
catechism is only a creed and not 
religion, Calvinism and not Chris- 
tianity. The thought that the living 
mind of man is a more sacred and a 
more .trustworthy medium for the 
reception and expression of the “God 
that is,” than any rigorously form- 
ulated dogma, has at last dawned 
upon all the churches. While the 
very conservative disciples of Calvin 


regret the change, the younger gen- 
eration is glad and grateful. 

Had we been living in a theological 
age, this broadening of one of the 
oldest sects would have attracted 
greater attention than it does now; 
but we live in a practical age. 

Questions of right and wrong, of 
justice and charity, the industrial 
problems, the political and economic 
conditions—in one word, ethical in- 
terests are uppermost in our age. 
In the light of the questions of 
every day life the puzzling queries 
of theology appear barren. In Nice, 
in Ephesus, in Chalcedon, in Con- 
stantinople, in Trent, in Heidelberg, 
in Augsberg, in Westminster in 
London, great assemblies and coun- 
cils met to discuss purely speculative 
doctrines. Frequently they were 
guarded in their deliberations by the 
militia, and sometimes these synods 
lasted for weeks and months, and 
then dispersed, having failed to agree 
about a word, or “even a punctuation 
mark. How the world has pro- 
gressed!, The cry for a creed that 
shall be orthodox is weak and faint 
in our day, when contrasted with 
the universal demand foracharacter 
that shall be unimpeachable. “Deed 
above Creed,” are the words which 
flame across the banner folds of our 
generation. 

The first doubts are suggested by 
one’s heart, not by one’s head; this 


* Extract from Lecture of M.M. Mangasarian, de- 
livered before the Ethical Culture Society, at the 
Grand Opera House, in Chicago, January, 29, 1893. 


has been the method of progres. 
The heart is the earliest to rebe| 
against the thought of a god of vey. 
geance and a hereafter of flame 
When we become interested in the 
charities of life, in the needs ang 
sufferings of humanity; when we 
undertake reformatory work and g0 
down into the reeking slums of crime 
and up to the garrets to help, ang 
heal, and soothe, and bless our fellow 
creatures, the Calvinistic image of 
God ceases to be an inspiring ideal. 
The heart, therefore, has entered jtg 
protest against the barbarian cop. 
ceptions of the past, and asin ever 
hattle so inthis, the heart will wip 

But what is sad about the present 
heresy trials in the church is that 
the originators of the movement te]] 
us their principal aim is to harmon. 
ize the creed, not with the broader 
moral! sentiments and principles, byt 
with the Bible. From the rationaj 
point of view, the Bible is one of 
the grandest of the creations of men; 
but the orthodox view of the Bible 
makes of it a fetish. The single 
phrase, “Is it biblical?” has made a 
difference of a thousand years in the 
progress of the world. Is the Bible 
one thing in Geneva in 1841 and 
another in New York in 1893? Js 
it catholic in Rome and _ protestant 
in New England? Is it the text 
book of the puritan in the seven. 
teenth century and the author of 
progressive orthodoxy in the nine- 
teenth? The Bible must help reason, 
not dominate it. An idea may be 
biblical and be false; it may be true 
and not biblical. This is the first 
lesson which the theological reformer 
must learn. No amount of higher 
criticism can fit the Westminster 
Confession of Faith to enter the 
kingdom of light; it must be born 
again. 

I am not yet persuaded to change 
my conviction that when a clergy- 
man or a layman outgrows the creed 
of his church he ought to say so, and 
having said so, he ought to with- 
draw. A mental and moral break 
between the preacher and the histor- 
ical doctrines of his sect ought to be 
followed by an ecclesiastical separa- 
tion. But it is said that it is our 
duty to remain and reform the church. 
Before we reform the church it is 
necessary that we ourselves become 
reformed. 


Again, it is extremely difficult for 
a man to remain in the pulpit of a 
church, the creed of which _ has 
ceased to command his fullest re- 
spect, and still use his largest free- 
dom and his best thought. 


Once more, the preacher who has 
outgrown his creed, but still wears 
its badge and ministers at its altars, 
does not count for a power in the 
movement of iNumination. His posi- 
tion is not clear, and withall am 
biguity there is weakntss. Neither 
the thorough-going liberal nor the 
thorough-going radical can claim 
him. Everyone before entering the 
ministry should ask himself the 


three questions of Theodore Parker: 

1. “Can you seek for what 1s 
eternally true, and not be blinded 
by the opinions of any sect, or of 
the Christian church; and can you 
tell that truth you learn, even when 
it is unpopular and hated?” I an- 
swered, “I can!” 
confident. 

2. “Can you seek the eternal 
right, and not be blinded by the 
statutes and customs of men, éccle- 
siastical, political, and social; and 
can you declare that eternal right 
you discover, applying it to the 
actual life of man, individual and 
associated, though it bring you into 
painful relations of men?” Again! 
swiftly answered, “I can.” _ 


3. “Can you represent in yout 
life that truth of the intellect and 
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that right of the conscience, and so 
not disgrace with your character 
what you preach with your lips?” 
but I answered, “I CAN TRY, AND 
WILL!” 

In order to be perfectly truthful— 
and we miss all if we miss the truth, 
we miss even the truth if we do 
not speak it in love—let me say that 
Calvinism, though hard, and cruel, 
has inspired and sustainec some of 
the bravest efforts in behalf of free- 
dom and justice. Out of this fearful 
medieval creed sprung the spiritual 
influences which have redeemed 
Europe from materialism and the 
catholic hierarchy. The Mohamme- 
dans, too, were fatalists, yet for 400 
years they were the intellectual lords 
of Europe. But Calvinism is con- 
demned by its best and most scholarly 
followers, because it outrages the 
moral and religious sense of human- 
ity. “l had rather be an atheist,” says 
Bacon, “than believe in a God who 
devours his children.” It is better 
to have no faith at all than to carry 
in the soul the image of a god who 
can be supposed to have sanctioned 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
or that he made-a single creature 
purposely for hell fire forever and 
ever. 

The fundamental reform which the 
church stands in need of is not theo- 
logical. The idea that there is 
something better than goodness, 
something of more worth than per- 
sonal purity and righteousness, and 
that man can be saved, not by his 
character, but by faith ina dogma— 
this is the fundamental moral error 
in the popular creeds. The clergy 
have confounded religion with dog- 
ma. Let the enlightened laity re- 
store religion to life. M. Desjardin, 
in France, has organized a society 
under the name “L’ Union pour L’ 
Action Morale,” the avowed purpose 
of which is to push to the front the 
things which unite men, and keep in 
the background whatever inspires 
antagonism and division. May it 
be our aim to organize a faternity 
which shall include all truth-loving 
and truth-living people of the globe. 
This is the religion we need in 
America. 


Washington’s Religion. 


Now that the birthday of the illus- 
trious Washington is being com- 
memorated throughout this great 
republic, every thing about The 
Father of the Nation is of interest. 
What was the faith of this great 
American is, in these days of disrup- 
tion of creeds,an interesting question. 
That he discarded the sectarian creeds 
is beyond question, and was a broad- 
minded humanitarian of the Emerson- 
ian school is evident. Prof. John E. 
Remsburg has collated facts which 
concisely show Washington to have 
been of the school referred to. 
The following are some of the facts: 

In 1831 Rev. Dr. Willson a noted 
Episcopal divine of Albany, N. Y., 
preached a sermon in which he al- 
luded to Washington as an unbeliever 
in Christianity. The sermon was 
published in the “Zhe Daily Adver- 
“ser” of that city, and Robert Dale 
Owen, then a young man, called to 
see Rev. Willson in regard to the 
Statement. Rev. Willson said: “As 
I conceive that truth is truth, whether 
itis for us or against us, I will not 
Conceal from you any information on 
the subject, even such as I have not 
Blven to the public.” The Rev. 
Willson then gave information gath- 
red from personal friends of Wash- 
'ngton and other sources, which fully 
‘onvinced Mr. Owen that the state-~ 
ment in Rev. Mr. Willson’s sermon 
Was true beyond a doubt. The latter 
Said: “IT have perused every line that 

ashington ever gave to the public, 
and I do not find one expression in 
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liever in Christianity. I think any 
man who will candidly do as I have 
done, will come to the conclusion 
that- he was a Deist and nothing 
more.” The closing years of Wash- 
ington’s tife, save the last two, were 
passed in Philadelphia, he being then 
President. Whilethere, he attended 
the Episcopal church, of which Rev. 
Dr. Abercrombie was rector, and who 
was intimately acquainted with 
Washington, and probably knew as 
much about his religious opinions as 
any person. Rev. Dr. Abercrombie 
emphatically declared on being ques- 
tioned, that, “Washington was a 
Deist.” Rev. Theodore Parker said 
of Washington: “He was more moral 
than pious. In early life a certain 
respect for ecclesiastical forms made 
him vestry man at two churches . 

in the latter years of his life I sup- 
pose his theological opinions were 
those of John Adams, Dr. Franklin, 
and Thomas Jefferson, only he was 
not a speculative man, and did not 
care to publish them to the world.” 
“TRUTH.” 


Wausau, O., Feb. 22, 1893. 


Gorrespoudente. 


Epitok Unity:—While I am heart- 
ily in sympathy with the principles 
inculcated by the Unitarian church, 
the idea of excluding all old names 
in the organization of a church has 
been a problem on which I have 
studied and been anxious to get some 
light, and I am very glad to get the 
pros and cons through Unity. I have 
been almost convinced for some time 
that the course of the Tacoma church 
is the right one; and the more I study 
and think about it, the more! think 
so. I have concluded that this is the 
only way to perfect and bring about 
a united brotherhood, for the only 
thing that separates many liberal 
churches is the name, and you can 
never expect other churches to drop 
their name and take that of Unita- 
rian. For instance, the Universalist 
church would no more drop its name 
and take that of the Unitarian than 
the Unitarian would drop its name 
and take the Universalist name, but 
itis possible that both might drop 
their name and unite under a new 
name, and I am fully persuaded that 
thisisthe only way that unity (which 
we all so much desire) can ever be 
brought about. I asked an intelli- 
gent life-long Universalist what the 
difference was between the belief of 
their church and that of the Unitar- 
ian and she says none that I know 
of as between the progressive Uni- 
tarian and the progressive Universa- 
list. She says of course there are 


that hold to the Trinity as taught 
by the orthodox churchs. “Well then,” 
said I, “why do you not merge into 
the Unitarian church in your town 
instead of trying to struggle along 
with sosmallachurch?” “Well”, she 
replied, there isso much that is dear 
in the name, the persecutions and 
trials we have had to endure in by- 
gone years, that it would seem like 
cutting off so much that is near 
and dear to us. Why, I was once 
turned out of school, forced out 
by three stout men for no other rea- 
son than that I was a Univeralist, 
and one of them was a deacon in the 
M. E. church.” So you see there is 
something dear even in a name, and 
thus it no doubt appeared tothe ven- 
erable Cotton Mather and he thought 
it a terrible calamity because he 
could not be allowed to put all the 
heretics to death in compliance with 
his infallible Holy Scripture,“ Thou 
shall not suffer a heretic to live.” 
But after all are not those things 
more in the imagination than any- 
thing else? It is not necessary be- 
cause a name is dropped to abandon 
any of the principles inculcated un- 
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yet living some old Universalists4 


pels after all that should concern us 
more than names? Another reason 
is that so few outside the church un- 
derstand what “Unitarian” stands for, 
thinking it merely another sect sim- 
ilar to Baptist, etc., while many 
members of other churches have but 
little conception of, or realize its true 
meaning. As an illustation,one good 
orthodox lady said to me, “Why, the 
Unitarian church has taken away 
my Jesus andI know not where they 
have laid Him.” So you see those 
names are associated with much 
that it is misunderstood. Let us take 
a new name,so there cannot be trail- 
ing to it any of the misconceptions 
of the past, and the only thing they 
can know about the new church 
will be by investigation. I feel con- 
fident that many western churches 
would follow the example of the Ta- 
coma, but that their existence as a 
church depends on the help of the A. 
U.A.which would of course be cut off. 
Itis not a surprise that the ministry 
oppose a movement of this kind (as 
the priest-hood always have) fearing 
it might to some extent curtail their 
opportunity: but in this I think they 
have no reason to fear. Should 
All Souls church of Chicago make 
a move of’ this kind there will be 
many more to follow, and may God 
hasten the day when not evena name 
can be an obstacle to seekers atter 
righteousness. 
o. ms 8 

Forest City, lowa. 


The Immigration Question. 


"I have just read that admirable 
sermon on this subject by Rev. F. 
W. N. Hugenholtz. Admirable I say, 
because it reveals a noble and gen- 
erous nature, and a disposition that 
is, in a large degree, common to the 
American people, and worthy of our 
highest commendation. While I 
heartily agree that our present atti- 
tude as a nation is very humiliating, 
to say the least of it, I think our 
Reverend friend has hardly made a 
full presentation of the case. 

Thirty or forty years ago we were 
inclined to think that “Uncle Sam’s 
neighbors,” referred to, had very un- 
wisely allowed the big boys, (¢,e. the 
elder sons) to run affairs pretty much 
to their own liking. They took 
possession of all the best lands and 
natural resources, secured all the 
high offices, and disfranchised their 
weaker brethren, and then very gen- 
erously allowed them the privilege 
of living in their service, giving 
them in return but a small part of 
the good things produced. 

Our generous “uncle” offered the 
small boys a chance. to make men of 
themselves, and, encouraged them 
in every way he could. 


The neighbor’s big boys then pro- 
posed that the big boys in our 
county should combine as /hey did, 
secure large tracts of the best lands 
including the mineral and timber 
resources, get control of all the 
offices, and proceed to business by 
giving the little boysa chance. They 
also offered greater inducements to 
the “little boys” over the sea to 
work for them. 

Then also some of the -big boys 
came over and took a share of the 
land and “made large investments” 
for themselves. Just what they gave 
in return for the great privileges 
that were granted them has never 
been apparent, though it is evident 
that the old man showed them the 
same favor that he did to his own 
sons. 
them a more cordial welcome than 
to the small boys. 

Now the big boys of both families, 
having the “Offices,” as well as the 
natural resources of the farm, be- 
gan to do “business” on the same 
plan adopted over the sea. They 


Indeed he seemed to give 


make high prices, and ostensibly to 
make high wages, though for that 
matter wages had always been un- 
commonly high. Very soon goods 
accumulated enormously, but at such 
prices there could be no foreign 
market for them. “Over-production” 
was the result. Labor ceased, the 
“small boys” were discharged. As 
prices had been so high it had taken 
all their wages to pay for food, 
clothing and rent. Consequently, 
when there was no more work, they 
were likely to be turned into the 
Street to starve—they with their 
wives and children, for during these 
years the little boys had grown to 
be men, and many of them like the 
Son of Man 19,000 years ago, had not 
where to lay their heads. During all 
this time the little boys across the 
water, are being urged, with the same 
unprecedented allurements to come 
here. Isn’t it pretty near the time to 
“call a halt?” And why should we 
“draw the line” excluding’ the 
“maimed, the halt, the blind,” the 
helpless—the only class the big 
brothers could find no possible use 
for? 

Please don’t mistake me for some 
misguided partisan, I accept no party 
label. I am only an 

American Citizen, 

Pierce City, Mo. 


Ghe Study Sable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
Sree upon receipt of the advertised price, by William 
RK. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


THE February number of Current Topics, 
the second number of a magazine already re- 
ferred to in these columns, contains a portrait 
of President Harper, an article on ‘‘Municipal 
Government” by I. K. Boyesen, Dr. Hirsch’s 
address on Ernest Renan, an article on ‘‘The 
Religious Exhibit of the World's Fair’’ by Dr. 
Barrows, a poem by Will Carleton, and other 
readable material. One will look far for more 
good reading for a dollar a year than this mag- 
azine Offers. 


‘*TOBACCO, THE SECOND INTOXICANT”’ now 
published in pamphlet form, uniform with ‘‘A 
New Help for the Drunkard,” contains the fol- 
lowing prefatory note, in which our readers 
will be interested. 

Some friends who listened to the delivery of 
this discourse regretted the allusion in it to the 
‘‘Keeley remedies,” feeling that it was ‘‘be- 
neath the dignity of the pulpit” to go, as they 
said, ‘‘into the advertising business,’’ whatever 
the merits of the thing advertised might be. 
I am happy to know that this apparent viola- 
tion of good taste has been more or less direct- 
ly instrumental in liberating from the dire 
thrall of the unclean habit three gentlemen 
whom I well know and much respect. High 
n character, persistent in usefulness, two of 
them ministers of religion. One of these gen- 
tlemen, at least, submitted himself to the Kee- 
ley remedies in the coolest scientific spirit, de- 
termined not to wage the old moral battle of 
will, in which in previous attempts he had been 
worsted. He did not expect to give up his cigar 
unless the desire for it left also. Ishall be 
glad to give the names of either or all of these 
gentlemen to any one who seeks his liberty 
from the tyrannical habit. 

My object in the publishing, as in the deliv- 
ery, of this sermon is a very practical and not 
an esthetic one. The canons of ‘‘good taste” 
Iam willing to violate if thereby I may the 
more directly increase the amount of clean liv- 
ing in the world. 
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Shunt Hooy Pulpit. 


No Sex in Crime.* 
By JENKIN LLoyp JONEs. 


He that is without sin among you, let him 
first casta stone at her. * * * Woman, 
where are they? did no man condemn thee? 
And she said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said, 
Neither do I condemn thee; go thy way; from 
henceforth sin no more.—St. John, viii, 7-11. 


I, who am no longer young, have 
long waited the coming of the gray 
hairs that would justify plain speech 
concerning the shameful barbarism 
of modern life in regard to the most 
pathetic, most neglected, most sin- 
ned aginst, least helped because least 
understood class of society—the wo- 
men whom divine love has tricked, to 
whom the angel from heaven, become 
a black devil from hell; whether from 
lack of wisdom, or in default of justice, 
woh can tell? The strong and di- 
vine instinct of maternity has goaded 
them, and in their weakness and 
blindness they have clutched the 
shadow and missed the substance; 
asking for bread they. have re- 
ceived a stone; the fish has proved 
a serpent. There was one who 
said, “Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loved much. 
“But to whom little is forgiven 
the same loveth little.” But | dare 
not pronounce upon the’ bounds 
of sin, or measure the consequences 
thereof. Who may presume to say 
where weakness ends and crime be- 
gins? Fix whocan, the line between 
sickness and wickedness; between 
the passion that blights and the 
passion that lifts; between love and 
lust; between life and death. These 
distinctions exist. There is a point 
where the one passes into the other. 
We know them at their extremes. 
But well may the human mind stand 
awed into humility in the presence 
of this mighty passion that reaches, 
at the one end, intothe home, at the 
other, into the brothel; which rises 
at one point into the sweet happiness 
of the mother, whose habe is the 
delight of her days, the hope of her 
years, whom she holds up proudly 


. inthe sunlight, bidding all the world 


note her pride, her joy, her crown of 
glory, her badge of purity, while 
again it reaches into the dark cham- 
bers of shame and grief, leading one 
who is no less a mother to receive, 
with terror and the agonies of de- 
spair, the child of love, no less curi- 
ously wrought, its little limbs as 
marvelously rounded, its cheek as 
delicately moulded, its eye reflecting 
the same mysteries, and its mouth 
playing with the same smiles. She 
prays for perpetual midnight and 
welcomes hospitable death, quaffs 
the poison as nectar, and courts the 
‘cold waves as downy pillows. There 
is a difference between Magdalen 
and Mary,but who dares presume to 
say where the one ends and the 
other begins? I know not the sub- 
tile chemistry of soul, but I dare 
not ignore the fact that it 1s impos- 
sible to measure the life of the one 
without compassing with the meas- 
uring-string the other. They are 
sister, both allied to something per- 
ennial, and the tie which binds them 
to that common destiny is love. 

~ if we may not thus separate by 
impassable boundaries one -woman 
from another, how much less dare we 
discriminate between those who are 
equal partners in the disgrace or the 
triumph, equal partakers of the bliss 
or the shame! If, at the upward 
end, the father is to share the 
wealth with the mother, then must 
it be that at the other end, the 
father should share the disgrace, the 
burden, the responsibility with the 
mother. 


*A Sermon preached in All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Jan. 25th, 1893, by Jenkin Lloyd 
Palish21 by th: Coazeagation 


We hear much these days of class 
distinctions. There is an earnest 
protest, a righteous indignation, at 
the galling classifications which di- 
vide those who ought to walk to- 
gether. We deplore the artificial 
barriers that separate the poor from 
the wealthy, the intelligent from the 
ignorant, the toiler from him who 
thrives by this toil. This is the age 
when the distinctions of creed, race, 
and social rank are being minimized 
and destroyed. We are beginning 
to recognize that saintliness is not a 
gift of the church; that intelligence 
is not necessarily the boon of the 
colleges; and happiness and grace are 
not peculiar to the creatures of fash- 
ionable society. But all this leaves 
the most grievous distinction unrem- 
edied, the cruel division untouched. ' 
Man, by right of his brawn, still re- 
tains the barbarous pre-eminence, in- 
herited from a savage ancestry with 
whom might made right and muscu- 
lar superiority carried regal preroga- 
tives. In the exercise of this disrep- 


utable and shameful right, the 
guilty man walks with unbowed 
head and unblanched cheek on our 
boulevards. He is welcomed into 


elegant homes; he sits in the cush- 
ioned pews of our _ fashionable 
churches; he is entrusted with the 
love of pure women; knows, perhaps 
the joys of a happy home; while at 
this very time, she who was once the 
partner of his folly, fellow victim of 
a common passion, and who, perhaps 
even at the present time, ekes out 
a precarious living by a _ blighting 
merchandise, must shun the light of 
day, be denied the confidences of so- 
ciety and religion,be an outcast con- 
fined to aterritory to enter which is 
to cease to be reputable. 

I do not say that the mistakes of 
youth should forever thwart that 
man’s instincts of virtue or his as- 
pirations for domestic and religious 
joys and privileges. All I do say is, 
that if he is eligible to them, his 
partner in crime, his companion in 
weakness, should be eligible in the 
Same way, and on the same condi- 
tions. I do not say that woman 
may not, with her own hands, have 
brought upon herself the ignominy 
and the digrace which society visits 
upon her poor, unprotected head. 
All I say is that if she deserves it, 
he deserves it more because he went 
into the contest of life with a tre- 
mendous advantage. Physically, so- 


cially, and, in the majority of cases, 
intellectually, was her superior. For 
the human leopard, like the spotted 
quadruped from which he has drawn 
a part of his ancestral blood, satis- 
hes his beastly hunger, not upon 
his equal in years, in rank, or in in- 
telligence, but upon the unsophisti- 
cated, the plastic and unarmed, and 
often times unbefriended. He who 
is very particular with whom he as- 
sociates in the social glare of day- 
light, wooes an easy and dependent 
victim under cover of the darkness. 
The cry of the day should be that such 
aman must share in even justice with 
his partner the penalties of their part- 
nership, be it one of love orof lust. 

In a talk with our chief of police 
recently, he confessed the impossi- 
bility, at the present time, of wholly 
suppressing prostitution in thiscity. 
The most that could be done, he 
said, was to keep it within certain 
prescribed bounds by giving over cer- 
tain sections of the city as leper- 
spots and hedging them round with 
police officers. Very well, if these 
women are to be thus corraled, will 
there not come a time when in the 
name of justice, there shall be a 
moral round-up that will throw a cor- 
don around their customers. Every 
now and then our papers tell of a 
nerveless spasm of virtue on the 
part of the police force. It is gen- 
erally when business is dull at the po- 
lice courts, and more fees are desira- 
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ble. At such times the names and 
localities are given of the women 
who have been “pulled”, as the 
phrase goes. Who has ever heard of 
their finding men in _ those houses, 
or finding them, have they ever given 
their names to the public? Talk of 
“fallen women!” Let it be known 
before high heaven that for every 
such a one, there stalks somewhere 
a “fallen man," and, in the name of 
justice, he should at least be held 
as equal partner in the transaction. 
I would not pursue him with the ig- 
nominy that is now visited upon her 
to whom he once spoke honeyed 
words; in whose smiles he basked, 
and whose heart his endearments 
filled with that trustfulness, that 
adoration that would be so absurd, 
silly and unwarranted were it not so 
human, aye, so closely related with 
what is divine. But I would let this 
woman, endowed with a spirit as 
elastic, as buoyant, as aspiring, to 
say the least, as the man’s, have his 
chance to recover, by profiting by the 
mistakes of the past; to rise like 
the man ‘on the Pauline ladder’ of 
“forgetting the things that are be- 
hind, pressing forward to the things 
that are before.” Progress to her, 
as to him, must come by what Fred- 
eric Robertson called the “oblivion 
of the past.” There is a wretched 
phrase, much in vogue, concerning 
the recklessness and debauchery of 
young men. They go off to college, 
and when they return, their young 
lady friends coquettishly reproach 
them with “sowing wild oats.” In- 
dulgent mothers cheer themselves 
with the reflection that itis “only 
sowing a few wild oats,” and hope- 
ful fathers confidently smile and say: 

“They’ ll get over it. They’ll know 
more after awhile."” Whatever truth 
there is in this philosophy of “wild 
oats” is as applicable to their com- 
panions in this seed sowing, and 
whatever redemptive influences are 
available to the young men are appli- 
cable to the young women. If they, 
too, do not come _ up chastened, tu- 
tored, perhaps redeemed by atoning 
good deeds, like the young men, it is 
not because God does not send his 
messengers of shame to plead with 
the one as with the other; not be- 
cause the soul of one does not sicken 
over the dregs in the bottom of the 
cup as the other. It is not because 
holy ideals, the white wings of the 
angel of purity do not woo the one 
as the other and haunt the inner 
chambers of both souls in the hours 
of their wildest revelry, tugging at 
the heart with an attraction as per- 
sistent, as universal as the laws of 
gravitation, but because a cruel bar- 
barity lurks in the heart of her sister 
woman who shuns her, who kills 
her by her disbelief, stabs her with 
the poisoned stiletto of skepticism 
which refuses even to hope for her. 
She is prevented from rising by the 
savage lust of man, whose pitying 
eyes are too often changed to lustful 
ones, while the very hand offered to 


help her leads her not to indepen- 
dence, but to another dependence 
paralyzing, ignominious. I say she 
is kept down, notwithstanding an 
inward possibility of rising; kept 
down by grim and cruel circum- 
stances, by human environment which 
is a survival of barbarism, a relic of 
Savagery, an ignorance so dense that 
it is scarcely conscious of her exist- 
ence, a Christianity so un-Christ- 
like that it becomes a parody onthe 
gospel, a libel upon the Master. In 
the name of these poor, deluded, en- 
tangled and ensnared girls,in whom 
the divinest gift of Godis fast work- 
ing their destruction, and the wine of 
life has been changed to vinegar by 
man to whom they sacrificed the vir- 
gin lily of purity, I ask not for charity 
nor pity, but even-handed and, if 
need be, strong-handed, justice. If 
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directed blow first be planted be. 
tween the eyes of the man, who 
to the weakness of the flesh, has addeq 
the more damning weakness of spirit. 
cowardice. Then if need be, with 
the same fist lay low the gentle 
creature whose most hopeless fault 
lies in her simplicity, the foolish. 
ness that confided in the man. There 
is nothing more mawkish and up. 
profitable than the kid-glove pity of 
your satin-wrapped virtue for the 
hunted women whose real lives are 
unmasked occasjonally by the police 
men. Tear off the wrappings from 
this avenue virtue; let the nakedness 
of the place of shame be clothed 
with the velvets of respectability 
and the protection and power that 
money gives and God alone can draw 
the nice distinctions. 

In this connection I asked the 
woman who has more to do with 
what we call the criminal classes jp 
our city than any other woman with- 
in our limits, what I should say to- 
day. She, who by judgment, sym. 
pathy and official position is brought 
into daily contact with these weep. 
ing sisters of yours and mine whose 
existence you would ignore, from 
whom you turn with loathing, takes 
the words out of my mouth; she 
speaks as one~with authority; she 
Says: 

‘‘Deeper than any need recognized by charity 
in general lies the need of a justice that asks: 
‘What place, what right, have this man and 
this woman on earth, where we are walking 
side by side? How shall I help them 
to that place? How shall I teach them to know 
it, when it opens before them?’ 

‘‘When we have learned to answer this ques- 
tion, there will be fewer institutions—for no 
members will stand waiting to fill them; and 
there will be less need for ‘‘palaces of pleasure," 
for men and women will have found that the 
‘gate beautiful’ is within their own souls, and 
that earth and sky—nay, the universe itself— 
makes the palace—Yes, indeed, we have had 
enough of charity—All that is needed now is 
simple justice.” 

My friend is right; all we need 
here or anywhere is justice. How 
men’s faith in God has increased in 
these later years is proved by the 
growth of this passion for justice, 
this trust in it. A short time ago 
Christendom was groveling § upon 
its knees, begging the Almighty to 
save it from justice. But the poor 
untutored girl breaks from her sin- 
environments in the brothel, flees 
from the injustice of men and hastens 
into the arms of the justice of God. 
Like Mildred Tresham in that gos- 
pel drama of Robert Browning, she 
knows she is “good enough for God, 
though the world casts her out. 

She ‘‘dares approach that Heaven 
Which has not bade a living thing despair, 
Which needs no code to keep its grace from 

stain, 
But bids the vilest worm that turns on it 
Desist and be forgiven.” 
And when the poor soul has passed 
over the “bridge of sighs,” even 
men and women, blinded by selfish- 
ness, with eyes dimmed by conven- 
tionalities and pride, stoop over the 
wilted lily, the matchless flower of 
creation,a woman’s perfect body, and 
say as haughty Tresham said of the 
fallen boy : 

‘ I see thro’ 

The troubled surface of his crime and yours 
A depth of purity immovable! 
Had I but glanced where all seemed _ turbidest 
Had gleamed some inlet to the calm beneath!” 

Yes, justice is what we _ want. 
Justice is not the grim cruelty, the 
mailed hand of Calvinism which !t 
was once thought to be, but justice 
is fair play; justice is divine reck- 
oning of all the elements in the ac 
count; justice wears the benignan! 
face of the lover of men, who, with 
kindness, stands above the humbled 
form of a love-entangled woman, 
keeps back the enraged arrogance ° 
Pharisaic virtue and says: “Let him 
that is without sin among you cast 
the first stone.” Justice takes 1nt0 
account the most pathetic wail that 
I know of in literature, the wail ° 
‘a hundred thousand Mildreds that 


severity is necessary, let the well- 
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the praying world calls down male- 
diction: 

‘I was so young—lI loved him so—I had 

No mother—God forgot me—and I fell.’’ 

Justice remembers, with another 
suffering soul of Robert Browning’s 
creation, that “No crowd makes up 
for parents in their shroud” 

Justice, calm, clear-eyed justice, 
law-abiding, science-guided, is the 
very Sandalphon who listens to all 
the sobbing Mildreds. 

‘‘And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into floWers in his hands, 

Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the City Immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed.” 

Let me not idealize; we need not 
‘ go into the fields of literature for 
illustration of this principle. Here 
is an extract from the pages of one 
of the reports of the Protective 
Agency here in Chicago, the society 
that carries this gospel of justice 
into the police courts, that stands 
beside the outraged girl and becomes 
a visible vengeance of the Almighty 
to the proud trampler on woman’s 
virtue; a society than which 1 know 
of none in the city more worthy to 
be called the church of Christ, the 
society of Jesus. 

“My only regret is that here, the 
last place where the sex line should 
be drawn, it obtrudes itself, and we 
have a “Bureau of Justice’ for men 
and a “ Protective Agency” for wo- 
men. Why not stand together in 
protesting and protecting for Jus- 
tice’s sake?” 

‘‘In yonder hospital a young girl awaits the 
swift-coming birth pangs in pitiful terror. 
The old story, seduction under promise of 
marriage—and an attempt, by his assistance, 
to destroy the fruit of sin—forsaken! 

In answer to my question, ‘Why not go 
home?’ she replied with streaming tears, ‘Oh, 
I dare not, I have no mother; she might for- 
give me, my step-mother never would.’ 

And where, meanwhile, is the father of the 
unwelcome child, resting beneath this break- 
ing heart? In one of the most influential firms 
in this city, received as kindly as of yore, care- 
less, heartless, utterly irresponsive to appeals 
made to him by ladies of our society, who vis- 
ited him at different times to urge him to re- 
deem his promise and marry this poor trust- 
ing girl and legitimize their child. m 

‘He needn't live with me if he don't want 
to, but I can goto my father’s house if I am 
only married,” she said, piteously.” 

Let the story be continued to the 
end as is the habit of earth to-day. 
Of course there will be no marriage, 
no restitution ¥ the man will be, per- 
haps is now, the trusted head of the 
firm; a man whose “credit” is good 
in the bank.—Ah, what sarcasm there 
is in language. How many discred- 
itable things men do in order to keep 
their:-“credit” good! The woman, 
ere this, very likely, has received 
the full blow of her father’s indigna- 
tion, and her little “silly life",as men 
measure it, has probably gone out in 
sobs clinging, it nay be, to baby fingers 
still in death. But what then? Which 
is the more enviable, this business 
man with a palace on the boulevard, 
or that girlin hell here, if still alive 
—in hell there if orthodox theology 
be true?) Whose place would you 
prefer to take? This is the way 
Stopford Brooke, the biographer of 
Fredrick Robertson and one of the 
most spiritual of London’s preachers, 
puts the same question: 

**Three men went out one summer night; 

No care had they, or aim. 


They drank and said, ‘Ere we go home 
To-night, we'll have a game.’ 


Three girls began that summer night 
A life of endless shame, 

And ran through drink, disease and death 
Swift as a racing flame; 


Homeless and lawless, loathed they died, 
Rich, honored,, praised, the men; 

But when they all shall meet with God, 
And Justice speaks, what then?” 


But I may be begging the very. 


question at issue. The prevalent 
Opinion is that woman is unlike man 
in her power to recover. Men fall 
to rise again. Women fall to rise 
no more, and you~ silken elegance 
justifies itself by sa_ ing, “It’s of no 
use; it has been tried over and over 


again. You cannot mend a broken 
pitcher. Woman once lost is always 
lost.” This is poor philosphy and 
poorer history. It is the twaddle 
and nonsense which we have inherited 
from that coarse and licentious thing 
knownjin history as “chivalry” during 
whose time man wore a woman as 
he did a rose in his buttonhole, a 
passing decoration, expecting it soon 
to wither, and when withered to be 
thrown aside. 

A few years ago it was maintained 
that there was sex in_ intellect. 
Some few fogies may think so yet. 
Decorative seminaries for girls, 
colleges for boys; female colleges 


for women, Universities for men. 
But in these latter years women 
at Cornell, Ann Arbor, Oxford. 


and all the great seats of learning, 
are coming forward, holding their 
own, and carrying off a full share 
of the honors. ‘This leads men 
to think of Hypatia, Madame de 
Stael, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
and others, and they are beginning 


to suspect that there is no sex in 
intellect. 
Men still think that there is sex 


in courage. The valor of the battle- 
field is not for woman, hence she 
may not vote. But the Women’s 
Commissioners for the World’s Fair 
for the state of New York are collect- 
ing evidences of woman’s heroism. 
The report will be a thrilling one. 
It will tell of Lady Dundonald, who, 
when her husband’s sailors aban- 
doned their guns in the face of the 
red hot shot of the enemy, quietly 
took the torch and fired the guns the 
men had abandoned. It will tell of 
the 280 peasant women of Switzer- 
land who, under the lead of Martha 
Glaz, in 1898, met the French in- 
vaders and defended their homes 
until 180 of them lay dead and the 
others more or less wounded. It 
will tell of Grace Darling, Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothy Dix and Sister 
Gertrude. It will tell of the poor 
ballet dancer in New York known 
only as “No. 17,” who fainted away 
at her task from sheer starvation, all 
her meager salary being spent in 
keeping two dependent little sisters 
alive. It will tell of little Mamie 
Corrigan of New York city, who left 
school at ten years of age that she 
might earn a living for herself and 
invalid mother, spending her day at 
the store where she got two dollars 
a week, and at night doing the sew- 
ing, washing, ironing and cooking 
for the family. Surely there is no 
sex in heroism. 

Can there be, then, sex in crime? 
Ask those who have most to do with 
them, and see if there is not, among 
these women, gentleness, fidelity, 
loyalty, even tothe tyrants who bind 
them closer andcloser to degradation. 
They only dread them asembodiments 
of all that is evil and coarse, who 
have never known them, never tried 
to help them ; who think of them only 
as they do of sheep—in flocks—and 
would handle them as the farmer 
does his wheat—in bundles and with 
pitch-forks. The inspector of Matrons 
in the police stations of this city, 
who last year had to do with 17,203 
women prisoners in Chicago, gives 
glad testimony of their loving, not 
to say lovable, qualities. She is 
not afraid of them. To know them, 
their sorry temptation, their hope- 
less battle with poverty, passion and 
rum, is to make her feel what Rich- 
ard Baxter, the interpreter of saints, 
used to say whenever he saw a felon 
on his way to the gallows: “There 
goes Richard Baxter, were it not for 
the grace of God.” During the last 
war when a passenger train. to the 
front was attacked and derailed by 
guerrillas, the wives of officers, the 
reputable women, fled to the woods, 
screaming and fainting, while the 
disreputable women who were being 


ficking in human souls, disrobed 
themselves of their under garments, 
tore them into bandages and bound 
up the bleeding wounds of the man- 
gled ones.* During the yellow fever 
panic at Memphis, when “Christian” 
women and men fled in dire con- 
sternation, many so-called “aband- 
oned” women saw their dut¥ and did 
not abandon it; faced the terror and 
became the most diligent, skillfu 

and unflinching helpers of the health 
committee. 

If you ask me to show proof of 
the redemptive possibilities in these 
sinning, and more sinned against 
sisters, the first answer is that more 
of these women, spite of all diffi- 
culties, do succeed in climbing up 
through sin and shame, into sanity 
and health, than any human records 
can ever take note of. We talk of 
“fallen” women, and think of them 
as a procession of those who have 
walked the highway of life until 
they come to the decline, where they 
trip and slip downwards. We for- 
get the overwhelming numbers. who 
were born down there lower than 
where they now are; who never knew 
any other home except that of the 
brothel or its immediate vicinity ;who 
before they ‘knew what honor was, had 
lost theirs.” These girls, the children 


of brutality, tulored by ‘kicks and 
cuffs, reach upwards through the re- 
finements of crime, and many of 
them pass upward through the gilded 
palaces into a home-life superior at 
least to that from which they came. 

Is it possible to reform these girls? 
Ask the Salvation Army, which has 
exteuded to them a hand ungloved 
with aristocrasy or Phariseeism, and 
has brought to them a simple religion 
of sobriety and repentance, unrim- 
med by dogmas and unshackled by 
forms. Ask any worker who has 
met them on their own plane. I 
appeal from the inhumanity of the 
church and the preacher in this 
matter, to the humanity of the bench 
andthe policemen. Commend to me 
the justice of the law and its repre- 
sentatives in regard to this most 
abused of all class in Christendom, 
rather than the hard-heartedness of 
the refined and the pious of polite 
society. And this is the second 
reason why more of them do not 
reform, because society will not let 
them, the so-called good people will 
not touch them. What is the best 
thing we have to offer that distracted 
and deceived girl with her babe? 
An “Erring Woman’s Home” behind 
bars, locked doors and guarded por- 
tals! And if, as was the case a 
while ago, in this city, an incipient 
fire should throw the door open 
temporarily and some should make 
their escape into the free world of 
God, they would be hunted and 
brought back like criminals and foes 
of society. Meanwhile, what have 
we for the deceiver, the father of 
the child? An open way into any 
home if he has money and a pros- 
perous business, If he be a banker 
he may woo the best and sweetest 
girl in the city. He is eligible to 
the office of church-warden, the dis- 
penser of charities, to aldermanic 
honors or the mayor’s chair. The 
difference to-day is this: The few of 
these women who win their way back 


to respectability, do so by the way 
of reform, while their companions in 
crime hold or win their respectability 
without reforming. I believe there 
are more abandoned men than aband- 
oned women in this city to-day, but 
who talks of them? Who even stops 
to think that they need to be saved? 
The assumption is that they are all 
right anyhow. There recently came 
into my hands though a curious cir- 
cuit, an invitation issued by a whis- 
key house in one of the most res- 


carried to the front by greedy spec- 
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city, to attend an art opening of 
original European paintings, twelve 
innumber, all but two of them Salon 
pictures painted by eminent artists, 
the total valuation of the collection 
being put at $250,000. They were 
pictures in themselves probably wor- 
thy and desirable, but presenting 
one phase in the question of the 
nude in art unlooked for by those 
who discuss it. These pictures harm- 
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less, nay, probably beautiful and 
elevating, each of them in and of 
itself, were gathered there for the 


exclusive delight, not of the besotted 
and the drunken, not for the eyes of 
woman, pure or impure. This ele- 
gantly printed card was not issued 
for the unlettered or the _ toilers, 
but for the silk-stockinged respect- 
ability, the sumptuous men of wealth 
and luxury who leave their homes 
and go there to feed their grosser 
natures with wine and idle talk of 
women. Far away from this point 
is located the acknowledged gilded 
palace of sin. What will you call 
this, within a stone’s throw of our 
court-house. 

A few weeks ago the police of 
Pittsburg by order of the mayor 
urged on bythe ministers, professed 
teachers of the gospel of Jesus, drove 
over a hundred of these poor unfort- 
unate women, the more criminal 
the more unfortunate, out into the 
cold without notice, without protect- 
ion, and tried to hunt them outside 
the city limits as boys hunt rabbits 
on Thanksgiving Day. These poor 
unfortunates beseiged the City hall, 
and all the Mayor dared say was :— 
“The Ministers demanded it and | 
could not help myself”. They stormed 
the door of the Minister leading in 
the Crusade, they begged and swore 
at him, he ordered them away and 
called the policeman. 

Was there no possessor of a New 
Testament in that city tocry “Hold,” 
and say, “Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone?” Was there no- 
body there to round up the patrons of 
these women; and compel them, men 
and women, to go out arm in arm if 
they must go out? But all the evi- 
dences would indicate that there 
would not have been women enough 
to go round. A wave of indignation 
swept over the country and seemed 
to find its best expression in the 
earnest and righteous protest of 
Chief of Police Crowley, of the city 
of San Francisco. He said, in the 
Examiner of that city: 

‘*The ordinary run of fallen women who have 
been cured of their illusions by experience, be- 
come sick, despairingly sick, of the life. And 
when they do reform they are very likely to 
stay reformed. It will surprise most people to 
hear it, but itis my judgment—and after all 
the years I've been Chief of Police I ought to 
know something abcut it—its my judgment 
that 75 per cent of such women would gladly 
return to respectability if a means of livelihood 
offered. * * * Considering how easy it 
is to save men, and especially women who've 
gone wrong—considering that so many could 
be got back into the right track if only they 
were Offered an opportunity to work and 
through work to escape from their old sur- 
roundings and associates—it always fills me 
with wonder and sadness and some anger that-* 
so little is done to help them in this city.” 

This led, particularly in that city, 
to an earnest canvass of the subject 
by the newspapers andothers. The 
revelation was heart-rending. One 


woman told the’old story of falling 


through want into degradation, which 
swiftly led to sickness nrgh unto 
death. A woman, who came to the 
hospital with the “voice of an 
angel” read a chapter about a tower 
of strength. She left flowers and. 
came again. As soon as the poor 
creature was well enough she went 
to church, heard, a “lovely hymn 
sung,’ was encouraged and almost 
happy; she went to the woman who 
had read the chapter, asked for work 
in her house, but found her changed. 
“Of course I could not let you come 
into my house; I’d like to help you, 
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daughter,” and the story went on. 
“She gave mea dollar, she was afraid 
of me. Tower of strength and all, 
I was too much for her. I hate the 
talk now. I ain’t repentin’ any more. 
I could not reform if I should try. 


I don’t know as I want totry. But 
I will tell you one thing, though. 


The chief is right when he says that 
many women do want to reform. 
Half of ’em would give anything in 
the world if some one would show 
them how.” 

So the testimony came in. Some 
would-be reformers talked wisely 
about going back and beginning with 
the children. Others once ‘had 
hopes” but they “had tried and been 
disappointed.” | have no time to 
review the interesting testimony. 
But I must make room for thiscry, 
an unquestionable wail, hot from 
the mouth of hell itself, the hell 
that now is, here in Chicago as in 
San Francisco, a hell for which you 
and I are responsible; to the fires of 
which we contribute by our votes, 
our indifference, our luxurious 1n- 
dulgences. Listen to it, let it ring 
in your ears until you are ashamed 
of your extravagances, your conven- 
tionalities and artificialities. 

To the Editor of the E xaminer—Sir: SO 
you would reform us outcasts from the pale of 
decency and respectability. ‘Tis well. We 
need reformation. Four-fifths of San Fran- 
cisco’s population need it. Go on with the 
good work. May the-»blessings of the God of 
whom Christians talk be with all who honestly 
care to raise the ‘‘scarlet-faced Jezebels."’”’ Why 
are we bad? Why are we sunk in the lowest 
depths of leprous, polluting degradation? Why, 
Mr. Editor? Why do garden flowers die in 
cellars? Why do skylarks pine in cages? Where 
is happiness? Where is peace? Where is hope? 
On Dupont street? On Morton street? Nay, 
Where rings a peal of happy laughter? Where 
bounds a happy, joyous heart? O God, not 
here! Wecame notfrom happy homes sur- 
rounded by all the refinements of civilized life. 
We had no pleasant home life. We gathered 
not around the piano with brother or sister or 
friends ard in the long winter evenings, with 
song and story and game, made merry. No 
happy memories of youthful days crowd in up- 
on us. Loneliness, want, aspiration, work un- 
rewarded even by a smile, despair, the advent 
of a human demon with sleek form and gentle 
mien, deception, ruin—these were our portion. 
Liquor keeps us where we are. ‘Tile gin holes, 
curse them. Their keepers, God forgive. The 
laws which make them possible, curse them, 
curse them, curse them! Reform us? How, 
when rum makes three every week? Keform 
us Reform your laws! How I laugh, laugh 
with a despairing shriek at the attempts of 
some kind-hearted and well-meaning people to 
reform us without reforming and informing 
themselves. Paint a house white with black 
paint? Who ever heard of sucha thing? Re- 
form when the greatest enemy to moral reform 
is standing open day and night in thousands of 
places in San Francisco? What colossal non- 
sense! Good ladies, take out some of that sel- 
fishness from your heart; take care that laces, 
velvets and satins damn you not. Help your 
husbands, brothers and sweethearts to remem- 
ber that rum is the dagger that may some day 
pierce your heart. Help them to remember 
that vices are licensed and smiled upon here. 
Teach them that greed and avarice are the 
rule—aye, root of evil. The pavement rings 
with the tread of feet. A scarlet face is be- 
hind a green blind. Vice allures. Vice assents. 
The law smiles and Christian lawmakers won- 
der. Saloons reap a harvest. Heaven is im- 
poverished. Hell is enriched. My hot head 
is against the narrow window pane; my ach- 
ing heart is bursting. Chief Crowley is right. 

MARGUERITE. 

This letter opens our way to three 
great curses which first entangle 
these women’s feet, and ever more 
ensnare them,—poverty, pride and 
rum. The brothels of Chicago find 
one steady stream of recruits coming 
from the sweating shops. These 
sweating shops fatten the purses of 
the merchant princes of Chicago, and 
you and I are wearing garments into 
which Chicago women have stitched 
their virtue and their hope. Great 
sod! Where is the blame of it? 
Where is the shame of it most to 
be placed? Writes one of the factory 
girls to the San Francisco Examiner: 

‘*Will you kindly publish a letter from one of 
the factory girls? 

‘‘It is encouraging to see that some people 
seem to be interested in the poor girls that 
have been driven toalifeofshame. I hope 
there will be some way to save those that are 
lost and keep others from going the same way. 
Only a short time since three of my shopmates 
left the factory to goto a concert hall. We 


had been making 20 cents per day for weeks | 


and they could not support a sick mother on 
that, so had to try something else. Could any 
one blame them? 

‘‘In most places a girl must stand in with the 
boss to hold her position. If not with him 
with the foreman or someone that has the power 
to have us discharged. If we leave the facto- 
ries and shops to do housework in most cases 
we are given a miserable room to sleep in, are 
obliged to work nineteen hours per day and re- 
ceive constant nagging from the mistress. 
There are a few exceptions, but this is the 
rule. 


‘‘The Christians talk. Let them see that we 
are treated less like machines and that we re- 
ceive reasonable wages, then the few that go 
wrong will be so naturally vicious that it will 
not be worth while to save them. There isa 
mistaken idea in regard to working girls. We 
are not all bad. Some of us are quite on a 
par with those not in ‘‘factory circles."” Only 
give us a chance; don't wait until we have been 
starved out so we don't remember whether we 
have any principle or not. I can assure the 
good people that appear to be interested in us 
that itis easier to prevent than to cure this 
evil, 

‘God bless the ExaMINER for trying to help 
us. ONE OF THE GIRLs.”’ 

The second curse of woman’s pride, 
the lust of beautiful dress, the charm 
of luxury which money alone brings. 
How these woo their feet into. way- 
ward ways, blind their eyes to the 
true realities, throw the soul off its 
guard until it is too late to rec6éver 
the safe ground! And here again, 
let her who is without sin cast the 
first stone. If you, the favored, the 
enlightened and the beloved, choke 
down so many noble aspirations, 
spend so much precious time and so 
many dollars, wanting which, great 
things pine and die at your very feet, 
for your jewels, your laces, your cum- 
bersome, costly, and oftentimes out- 
rageously inconvenient and indelicate 
costumes, how much courage have 
you to throw the stone at the shop 
girl, who ignorantly put herself in 
the way of temptation or treachery 
for the same ends? It was you who 
hred the imagination and the am- 
bition of the servant girl to make 
herself as nearly like you as possible. 
Some anthropologist has declared 
that democracy is impossible where 
the wearing of diamonds and costly 
jewels is in vogue. Some day we 
shall realize that not only democracy, 
but virtue dies in the presence of 
such barbaric survivals. Simplicity 
and modesty are twin sisters. Chas- 
tity and economy live in the same 
house. If these weaker sisters are 
to be freed from the thrall of fashion, 
whose ways ever have a _ tendency 
towards death and degradation, you, 
the stronger and more favored sister 
must face the thrall. First “cast 
the mote, out of your own eye and 
then you can see clearly how to cast 
the beam out of your sister’s eye, 
for she is your sister whether you 
recognize it or not; her degradation 
is your sorrow and humiliation; and 
your victory makes for her release. 

Lastly, the great highway to this 
misery and sin is rum. Drunken- 
ness first, then poverty and crime, 
is the order which the Inspector of 
Police gave to me. Ina vast number 
of cases, break the thrall of rum and 
the fallen woman stands erect, chaste 
and honest ever after. When busi- 
ness is dull at the police courts, and 
more fees are wanted, the baillies 
drag the poor unfortunates in a house 
of ill repute to court, but they scarce- 
ly arrive there before they are 
bailed out, and in due time their 
fines are paid, and that invariably 
by the saloon-keeper. Their busi- 
ness is in the line of his prosperity. 
The whiskey man on Harrison Street 
must have the real flesh and blood, 
while the dealer on Randolph Street 
can satisfy his customers’ with 
painted counterfeits of the same, 
if it be done by master hands. Not 
until this wretched business of 
poisoning body and soul is looked 
at in its proper light, is understood 
as it is, will either men or women 
be left with the great appetites of 
lif#in their normal condition. 


whiskey crime is a crime against chas- 
tity. The distiller and brewer man- 
ufacture the disgrace of women. 
Every saloon-keeper in this city will- 
ingly or unwillingly makes for the 
impurity of our men and women. 
But let us not bedismayed. These 
very agitations are most hopeful. 
Art is the handmaid of religion, the 
best ally of morals. Hoffmann, the 
greatest religious painter of modern 
times in his picture, has brought the 
great Jesus story down to date. There 
she crouches, the torn lily of God. 
Bigotry, conventionality and state- 
craft threaten, are perplexed, are 
outraged. Timid motherhood shields 
her babe from the sight of her. The 
only hand lifted to strike is that of 
a woman, heaven forgive her. But 
in the press of the crowd there 
stand two protecting and prophetic 
figures, one the benign power of 
love, the stainless heart of sympathy, 
who sees beneath the stains the 
splendid tides of life and love, the 
struggling forces that make for 
womanhood, motherhood and home ; 
the other, the strong representative 


of law. With spear and shield he 
stands by to execute the justice 
which love may reveal. It is the 


arm of the Roman soldier that stays 
the lifted hand of the hag. Not 
passion but justice is the inspiration 
of this picture. Not sentiment but 
equity. Given these and at last the 
burning creative forces that course 
through the veins of men and 
women, passions so divine that 
nature has given them tremendous 
leverage upon our lives lest they 
might die and be neglected, will 
find their balance, establish their 
rhythm in the bodies of men and 
women, and in society. Then love 
will indeed be enthroned, and its 
name will be Justice, not for man 
nor for woman, but Justice for every 
sentient being; Justice reaching 
from the bird’s nest in the tree to 
the woman thwarted in her love; 
then love will work its way through 
mistakes of birth and training, 
through the fog of passion and the 
Stains of crime into purity and dig 
nity. The onward flow of the river 
of Life will purify itself as it goes, 
until at last, with the dregs of 
passion, and the soil of sin left be- 
hind, dropped by the way, it will 
hind its home clarified, limpid, pure, 
in the heart of the infinite ocean of 
Life, “where all is law, yet all is 
love.” 


se Botes from the ‘Kietu. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—‘‘Kindly Light” is the name 
of a little parish sheet, published by the Uni- 
tarian church at this University town, to the 
brightness of which these columns have fre- 
quently testified. Some weeks ago, through 
the carelessness of a musician, who was granted 
the privilege of practicing on the organ, their 
little church _ burned to the ground. The 
sympathy of the community has been aroused. 
The subscriptions for rebuilding are rapidly 
coming in, about six thousand of the ten thous- 
and dollars needed, having been pledged. The 
issue of February 19th is given over to an in- 
teresting correspondence re-printed from local 
papers. One signing himself ‘‘Layman” 
protested against the Christians of the city 
contributing to such funds. He was answered 
by an American Catholic in an indignant pro- 
test, and calls upon the layman to come out 
from the shadows into the religious clearness. 
He says: 


“Come ‘‘Layman,’’ come out from the shadows into 
the religious clearing! Come and breathe the sweet 
Christian toleration and liberality of the hour! It will 
inspire you with a faith new and regenerating. Aban- 
don your narrow confines and aid the Unitarian part 
of the commonwealth to develop all that lies latent in 
it of the beautiful and true. et us assist them in 
erecting a church to save those will not go to your 
church, nor to mine.’’ 


One signing himself ‘‘A Presbyterian” joins 
with the Catholic and the local press in a pro- 
test against the narrowness of the layman. 
From his letter we quote the following as a 
specimen paragraph. 

“While the so-called liberal churches have com- 
pelled recognition, and a recasting of former views 
and prejudices by the fruits of the spirit manifest 
among them, the orthodox churches have, themselves, 
become broader, though not, I trust, less earnest and 
faithful. Religion is coming more and more to be re- 
| garded among them, as a life, rather than the accept- 


ance of a creed; yet a life founded on well defined 
, principles of faith. 


The | 


India —Recently there was a widow re 


marriage at Bellary which has much hopeful 
significance. She was one of the child-widows 
who was married at five and lost her husband 
at ten; but the tyranny of custom has been 
broken and this young woman of twenty was 
married to the man of her choice, and the 
wedding was publicly celebrated in the pres- 
ence of Hindoos, among them ‘‘a few 
Brahmins.”’ The world moves. 


London.—<According to the Inquirer there 
is an effort in the School Board to introduce 
religious instruction into the public schools in 
such a way that the children shall be taught _ 
‘‘that Christ is God, and such explanations of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity are to be given 
as may be suited to their capacities.” 

The iast concession is considerate. 


Russia.—The committee of Quakers visit- 
ing this realm in behalf of those persecuted 
for religion’s sake, have been informed by the 
‘‘Minister of Religion,” representing the Royal 
government, ‘‘That there is no such thing in 
the whole of Russia as religious intolerance.’’ 


Weales.—The Standard, Baptist organ, is 
authority for the item that an Unitarian minis- 
ter recently lecturing at Carnarvon, found his 
audience organizing with an orthodox chair- 
man at the close of his address, and the lectur- 
er was advised to leave town next morning 
and was escorted to his lodging by a constable. 
The paper says ‘‘danger of assault was imagi- 
nary, but it shows that the atmosphere was 
unfavorable.” 


Chicago.—The Pastor of All Souls Church 
exchanged last Sunday with the Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of the Independent Church of Battle 
Creek, Mich. On the r2th of March Mr. Jones 
preaches at Menomonie, Wis. and Prof. Albion 
W. Small of the Department of Sociology in 
Chicago University will occupy his pulpit. 
The Prof. is a Baptist D. D., and does not 
seem to be atraid of the heretical contact. He 
has no congregation to make a protest. Asa 
Liberal Evangelical Pastor in the neighbor- 
hood did have. The laity in this parish pro- 
tested so loud against a proposed exchange 
with Mr. Jones that the arrangement was with- 
drawn. The correspondence made public the 
fact that Dr. Frank Bristol, of the Methodist 
church is the only settled orthodox minister in 
the vicinity who has dared accept the Sunday 
courtesies of All Souls Church during its ten 
years of existence. 


CURED 


* About seven or eight months agoI 
was attacked by a cough, and at once 
began to take a medicine much adver- 
tised as an expectorant, and continued 
using it until I had taken about six bot- 
tles. Instead of giving me relief, it only 
made me worse. [I tried several other 
remedies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during myillness. I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine, who had 
been some time away, called to see 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it, but with little 
hopes of recovery. I am thankful, how- 
ever, to say that it cured me, and I am 
to-day enjoying the best of health.’”’~— 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 


‘(White and dazzling 
In the moon's fair light she looked.” 


Nothing remarkable about that! 
She was fair to look upon, as a matter 
of course; and the dazzling effect was 
produced by her white robes—cleansed 
and brightened by a liberal use of 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


That’s one of the peculiarities of 
KIRK’S Soaps. Clothes washed by 
them always.attract attention by their 
purity ard brightness. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap wants. 3 Csi. 
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She Bame. 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—The strong, not the weak, know the 
strength of others. 
Mon.—Not in good fortune, but in ill, is the 
power of great_men revealed. 
7ues.—Justice being destroyed will destroy; 
being preserved, will preserve. 
Ved. —The inborn nature of the noble suffers 
no change to life’s end. 
Thurs. —That jewel knowledge is great riches, 
not decreased by giving. 
/ri.—A work prospers through endeavor, not 
through work. 
Sat.—Friendship knows no separations that 
divide it in space. 
HINDU SCRIPTURES. 


A Little Girl’s Fancies. 


By mother's side I like to stand 

And watch the clouds move by, 

For, oh! I see such lovely things, 

A fairy boat with sails like wings 

Will float along, and then ‘twill change 
To snowy peaks that form a range 

Of mountains grand and high; 

And once two giants, hand in hand, 
Climbed up the evening sky. 


Then on my window Jack Frost draws, 
When winter nights are here, 

The summer flowers (it often seems 

As if Ismell them in my dreams) 

And trees with leaves all silver white 
That shine like diamonds in the light 
Until they disappear, 

And reindeer brings Santa Claus 
When Christmas day is near. 


At twilight, sitting by the fire 

To watch the embers glow, 

I see a castle's lofty walls, 

And cliffs, and rose-red water-falls, 
And caves where wicked witches hide— 
But as the embers fall aside, 

And small and smaller grow, 

The pictures fade, —'tis getting late, 
"Tis bedtime then, I know. 


If walking by the brook, I dare 

To bend above its brink, 

Another little girl I see, 

And when I smile, she smiles at me; 

I see the elm with drooping boughs, 
And under it the sleepy cows 

When they come down to drink; 
There must be pictures everywhere 
For little girls,I think. 

ANNA M. Pratt, in Youth's Companion, 


Be Generous While Alive. 


‘Il have felt that it is a great mis- 
take to put off being generous till 
after you are dead,” says G. W. 
Childs in Zhe American Youth. ‘‘In 
the first place you lose the pleasure 
of witnessing the good that you may 
do; and, again, no one can administer 
your gifts for you as well as you can 
do it yourself. It is agreat pleasure 
to be brought into personal relations 
of that kind, and to make people feel 
that you are not a philanthropist in 
the abstract, but that you are in- 
terested in them personally and care 
for their welfare. In that way you 
benefit them not merely in a natural 
way, but you make them feel that 
men are really brothers, and that they 
were made to help one another. 
That feeling is not only agreeable in 
itself, but it will be apt to prompt 
them to carry out the principle 
themselves. Put yourself into all 
you do, and iet others feel that you 
are there. Do not only contribute toa 
charitable fund, but go yourself and 
help. It may seem an inconvenience 
at first but soon you will come to con- 
sider it worth any inconvenience.” 
There are those who have known 
enough about hardship in their 
younger days to make them want to 
do something that shall be a_ sub- 
stantial help to other young people 
who are struggling along under 
similar difficulties. Peter Cooper, 
was one of these, and in the same 
paper Mr. Cotton tells of his early 
life and how hecame to build during 
his own life the institute that now 
offers to all who cannot afford to pay 
for it, the opportunity to get an 
education free: 

“Peter Cooper was a poor boy, 
and had very poor health. He had 
but litte chance to get an education. 
He went to school only one year in 
his whole life and in that year had 


to stay at home many days.- His 
father was a hatter, and at eight 
years of age young Peter spent his 
time in helping to earn a living, in 
pulling hairs from the skins of rab- 
bits, which his father killed, to make 
the hat-pulp. When he was about 
seventeen years of age, he went to 
the great city of New York, to see 
what he could do there. For some 
time he found nothing to do, but 
kept walking the streets in day-time 
trying to find employment. 

“At length he met a carriage- 
maker, who took him as an appren- 
tice for five years, giving him his 
board and two dollars per month. 
We can see from this that he could 
have but few of the comforts or even 
necessaries of life. But in the midst 
of toil and privation, he was heard 
to say, ‘If 1 ever get money enough, 
i will build a place where the poor 
girls and boys of New York may get 
an education free.’ 

“He was prospered, and lived to 
accumulate enough to build an in- 
stitute, which bears his name, Cooper 
Institute. Who can estimate the 
great amount of good it is doing 
yearly for the poor?” 


Essentials of Character. 


With the first of March our regular line of 
Six Years’ Sunday-school work takes up the 
Ethical studies. This year from March to 
July the subject to be studied is ‘‘Essentials of 
Character."" The foundation of these lessons, 
as presented by Rev. H. C. McDougal at the 
Tower Hill Summer Institute, was ‘‘Corner 
Stones-of Character’ by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, to which, teachers and those who use 
this course, are referred. 


Although heretofore it has been only the 
first course of the year for which lesson leaves 


have been printed in UNiTy, it was hoped that 
this year the second course also might have 
them. But it is now decided to vary this 
method by printing the thoughtful helps Mr. 
McDougal has prepared, in the Home De- 
partment of our paper, where in the shape of 
such contributions, they will perhaps reach 
more readily the eye and heart of parent and 
child as well as teacher. The first number is 
given below. mB. i. LL. 


Love. 


‘Love ts of God and every one that loveth is 
born of God.” 


Asa basis of Character. Love is the 
foundation of all’ Character-building. From 
it grow all the other qualities which go to 
make up a noble character. These all 
require love to make them effective. One 
is earnest, just, kind, true and faithful because 
he loves. 


Growth in love. Love begins with our 
affection for parents and friends who care for 
and love us; but love ought to grow with our 
growth until it embraces all people and all 
things thatare worthy ofour love. Love may 
be cultivated and should be by every one in 
order to live atrue, happy and helpful life. 

In the Home. Love in the home makesit 
the brightest spot on earth for those who share 
it. Love makes the members of the family 
kind, considerate and helpful to each other, 


sharing one another's burdens so that all bur- 


dens are more easily borne. 

On the playground. Love banishes all quar- 
relling for the best places in the play, all hate- 
ful words, all unkind actions, and makes every 
game more delightful because every one tries 
to help the others. 

In the school-room makes cheerful obe- 
dience and faithful study. Love never wor- 
ries the teacher nor teases the other pupils. 

In society Love makes true ladies and 
gentlemen; not simply polished in manners 
but helpful and considerate of each others’ 
rights and feelings. 


In the business world, Love makes the 


the shop and men generously kind to each 
other whenever they meet. | 

In the Church and Sunday School love 
gives a generous welcome to every stranger 


and a smile to every friond. 


golden rule, workable in the market-place and 


A Careful Mother. 


A trustworthy writer in one of our 
exchanges says that last summer, 
near his room, ahumming-bird built 
her tiny nest and reared her family. 
One day, when there was a heavy 
shower coming up, just as the first 
drops fell, the mother came flutter- 
ing home, seized a large leaf which 
grew on the tree near her nest,drew it 
over the nest in a way tocompletely 
cover it, then went back to whatever 
work she had been about when the 
coming storm disturbed her. The 
amused watcher from the window 
wondered why the leaf did not blow 
away, and finally reached out and 
examined it. They found it hooked 
to a tiny stick which was just inside 
the nest, as if it had been built in 
for that purpose! The storm lasted 
but a few minutes; and, after it was 
over, home came the mother, un- 


hooked the green curtain she had 

so carefully put up, and found her 

babies perfectly dry.— Zhe Pansy. 
The games which children are 


playing in the streets are an index 
of the civilization of the city and 
the country in which they live. 
Imitation is the essential character- 
istic of the child. They are doing 
what they see their elders do. The 
games which they play are the games 
which the grown up people are play- 
ing in sober earnest.—/roma S. S. 
address by W. W. Fenn. 


‘‘The Wew Wor/d is the ablest re- 
ligious Quarterly Review in the New 
World, or the Old.”—Rev H. -W. 
Tuomas, Chicago. 

‘‘EKach number is worth the full 
price for the year.’-—Hon Carro.i 
D. WricuHt, Washington. 


The ew World tor March 1893 


(An issue of special interest to Presbyterians. ) 
CONTENTS. 
The Place of the Fourth Gospel in the New 


Testament Literature—ORELLO CONE. 


The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of the 
Prophets. — Kart BuDDE. 


BarRT¢ ] 
the Prophets— 


Cosmopolitan Religion—Cyrus A. 
The Alleged Socialism of 
ALFRED W. BENN. 
Whittier’s Spiritual Career—]JoHN W 

WICK. 


CHAD- 


The Personal Element in Biblical Inspira- 
tion—MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


Israel in Egypt—Crawrorp Howe. Toy. 
The Briggs Heresy Trial—C. R. GILLETT. 
Book Reviews. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS: 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 
BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go.Pnblishers 
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equivalent to 


is often 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis-| | 


ease baffled the ‘‘ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—wzature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


A Little Idea 7°". , 


> ‘The Woman’s Publishing Company < 
> of Minneapoiis, Minn., publishers of § 
: ‘The Housekeeper” paid 5 per cent as 4 
; its first semi-annual dividend, Jan. 2, ‘ 
> 1893. All, 
: That Grows exvcruiy: 
paid up before April 1 wili participate 
in the next semi-annual dividend of at 
lecst 5 percent which will be declared 
Wh ° H Y and paid July 

i e Ou next. A few 
shares of tho capital stock of this com- 
> pany, par vale $10 each, will make a 
: permanent paying present or invest- 


Think About It. 


> 
» ment. 
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A handsome brochure telling 
4 all aboutit is sent free on application. 
Ae a * 


TOKOLOCY 
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A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 


In Health and Disease, 
By Avice B. StockHam, M. D.. 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 


Women write: ‘‘By following TokoLoGy my life was 
saved.”’ ‘‘TokoLoGy is worth its weight in gold.”’ 
‘‘Next to the Bible the best book ever written.’’ ‘‘Has 
been one of God's richest blessings to me.’ Tokxo- 
LoGy did more for me than I dared to hope.”’ Prepaid, 
$2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO. 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


om 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


or woman in every county to 

$30 TO $50 take the sole ageney for an 
article that is needed in evory 

WEEK home and indispensable in 


every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, aftes 
which it will dag 1 you a steady income, Spien 
jid opening for the right person. Don’t lose e 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
wpringfield, Ohio. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B.34 Chicago, Hil, 


TRACTS adout SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 

° ae beliefs of the world have been affected by 

the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powell), 

Savage and Simmons are the writers. All mailed 

for 10 cents. 

CiiTY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELPS FOR 


Ry Irene H, Ovingion, HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 

low to improvise conveniences for the siek-room, 

tuw to secure good ventilation, 

liow to arrange the room, 

How to prepare and serve delicions food, 

liow to amuse the invalid, 

How visitors should be tanght to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 

Price including postage, fifty cents Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. FERR & CO, , Pubs. , 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in serm ns: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 


‘Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,”’ *' St. Solifer,’’ ‘‘ Legends from 
Storyland,’”’ etc Cloth, 12mo, paper label. $1.00 
vos! paid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Cnicage. 


Tn YEAR 


SOIENGE 


More than one thousand of the leading scientific men 
and women of America and Europe have agreed to contrib- 
ute to the paper during the coming year; and, as others are 
constantly joining inthis move to make the paper more 
valuable than ever, it cannot be long before there will be 
over two thousand competent users of this weekly 
medium of scientific discussion. 


Send 50 cents for two months’ 


trial subscription. 


N.D.G. HODGES, 874 Broadway, New 


YOrk. 
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Publisher's Motes. 


Clearance Sale Continued. 


Owing to circumstances beyond our control, 
we find that our tenancy of the fifth floor at 
350 Dearborn street, which we had expected 
would be for a year, will be limited to a very 


few weeks. We are at this writing now nego- 


tiating for the lease of offices which will be on 
the whole more desirable, but meanwhile we 
are anxious to work off on any reasonable terms 
the stock of books now on hand, in ordex that 
we may escape as much as possible of the ex- 
pense of a second moving. 

We will therefore continue the ‘‘Clearance 
Sale” offers made in Unity of February 16th, 
except in cases where our stock of a particular 


book is already exhausted. We also add some 


titles not mentioned in that number, and will 
be glad to show to those who will call on usa 
large number of different ,books of which we 
have not enough similar copies to warrant our 
advertising them. To illustrate: 

An Ounce of Prevention tosave America from 
Having a Government Of the Few, By the 
Few, and for the Few. By Augustus Jacob- 
son. Retail price fifty cents, clearance price 
50 cents, a few copies soiled as to cover but 
otherwise perfect, 14 cents, postpaid. 

Liberty and Life, by E. P. Powell; cloth, 
$1.00, clearance price 67 cents, postage 8 cents; 
paper 50 cents, clearance price 30 cents post- 
paid, a few slightly damaged copies at 14 cents 
postpaid. ~ 

The Evolution of Immortality, by Dr. C. T. 
Stockwell, cloth 60 cents, clearance price 40 
cents, postage 5 cents. 

Inquirendo Island, by Hudor Genone, cloth 
$1.00, clearance price 60 cents, postage 12 
cents, paper, 50 cents, clearance price 30 cents, 
postpaid, a few copies with soiled cover at 18 
cents, postpaid 

James Vila Blake’s Poemsand Essays, two 
uniform volumes, $1.00 each, clearance price 
60 cents each, postage on Poems 8 cents, on 
Essays 9 cents 

The Coming Climax in the Destinies of 
America, by Lester C. Hubbord. Cloth $1.50 
clearance price $1.00, postage 1r cents. Paper 
50 cents, clearance price 30 cents postpaid. A 
few copies with soiled cover at 18 cents, post- 
paid 

Clodd's Childhood of Religions, Birth and 
Growth of Myth and Childhood of the World. 
Cloth, $1 oo, clearance price 60 cents, post- 
age 14cents. Paper, three parts at 15 cents 
each, clearance price ro cents each, postage 2 
cents each. 

Send for full list and clearance prices on 
the Humboldt Library of Science. We have 
an almost unbroken stock of cver 170 different 
numbers in paper, with a few choice volumes 
in cloth. These volumes of Clodd are a fair 
sample of the series 


Comfortings, a book of selections suited for 
use on funeral occasions or for presentation 
to those in sorrow. Compiled by the late 
Judson Fisher. Highly commended by the 
editors of Unity. Cloth, gilt top, handsomely 
printed. Ketail price $1.00, clearance price 
60 cents, postage 5 cents. 

All these prices are strictly for cash with 
order. We cannot afford to give credit on re- 
tail sales. Nine outof ten of those who ask 
credit pay promptly, but the loss and trouble 
caused by the tenth customer leave little profit 
on this class of trade. Yet it is oftena decided 
convenience for a book buyer to be able to 
send for a book without knowing the price be- 
forehand, and to be sure the price will be as 
low as possible. That is why we have devised 
the plan of our co-operative publishing bonds. 
For the outline of the idea we are indebted to 
our brilliant though erratic friend John B. 
Alden 
difference. First, he pays ten per cent interest; 


There are, however, two points of 
we do not believe that the profits of any legiti- 
mate buSiness in these times are large enough 
to make this entirely safe for either party, and 
we therefore offer but six per cent. On the 
other hand his bondholders have the same 
troubles as others who order by mail, in guess- 
ing at the exact amount and procuring a money 
order for each purchase; ours can buy on 
credit each month up to the face value of the 
bond, and pay for all the purchases at the end 
of the month. 
denomination not less than ten dollars, and 


We issue these bonds in any 


for any time not less than one year. We allow 
bondholders a discount of forty per cent on all 
books published by us, and a discount of thirty 
per cent on most books of other American 
publishers, with as low rates as possible on the 
books known to,the trade as ‘‘special.'’ Further 
particulars on application. 
‘ CHarRLes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Don’t become constipated. Taxe Beecuam's PIL Ls. 


ae 


calling on or addressing R. 

(hicago & 1 ’ city 195 South Clark St. fiitxois: 
[a = =— Office, 

Remember the “‘Alton’’ is the best Line from Chicago T0 ARK 

Remember the “ Alton” has through Pullman Service ‘ 


Cleaning 
House. 
Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 
rather waste your time and your 
strength with that absurd rub- 
bing and scrubbing. Of course 
it's hard—that’s why Pearline 


Tt 


(gldhal (ad 


hihialiatal 


was invented—that’s why Pearl- 

ine is a household word. You don't 
know how easy it can be, until you let 

Pearline do the work. Then house-cleaning slips right 


It is over before you know it. 


along. 
S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will. tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
efl or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

. and-if your grocer sends you samething in place of Pearline, be 
it Racl- Lessacticamd ¢# hark 3M JAMES PYLE, New York. 


s ESCAPE, 


The discomforts and perils of our cold Northern winter by trying 
the genial climate of 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


The Arcadia of the Invalid; the paradise of the winter tourist, and the natural 
all. the-year-round sanitarium of the whole Nation. Sometimes health-repairing, 
sometimes pleasure-hunting, and sometimes business widening prompts one to 
make the oe ghee -- to Southern California Then naturally follow the time the 
trip takes and what it costs. These can be reduced toa minimum if ove goes over 


‘“‘The True Southern Route!”’ 


‘Chicago & Alton R. R., St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R'y, Texas & Pacific R'y and Southern Pacific Co) 


Taking this ‘‘ The True Way,” traveling comfort is made well nigh perfect ; 
you encounter no high altitudes, no snow blockades, and have through Pullman 
service from Chicago to California every day. 

Illustrated and descriptive pamphlets, tickets, berths or further information may be had by 
SOMERVILLE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
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THE 


Non-Sectarian 
Al Monthly Magazine 


Devoted tothe cause of.. 


Liberal 


Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 
Sample Copy free to any address 


Canvassers wanted everywhere on liberal] 
commission. 


The Non-sectarian Pub. Go. 


Saimt Louw.sis, Mo. 


T YOU Want WOPK< 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your addres 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing 
Write to-day and address, 


E.C. ALLEN &CO., 
Box 1001. AUGUSTA, ME. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 Cents, 100 copies for a 
cents. 


“A truly noble poems, tising at the last into 

passion of trust au worship that is as refr es 

Wy a] of mountain air.”—john W. tm 
ndéz, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


made. Ourterms and “ 

thing far more liberal 
ever offered. For fell . 
advt. out and send to 
Alvah Mfg. Oc., C136, leage, IIL 


Mention this paper. 


[JNITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 


<a — — — 


Unitarian Church. Al! mailed for 25 cents. 
UNITY PUBMSHING COMMITTEF. 175 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 
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The Great Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for only $20.00. 


Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 

The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. 

‘‘\ Library in itself,’’ a trite phrase, often mis-applied, 
has meaning when applied to the Britannica; the product 
of the combined labors of nearly 1,200 of the most eminent 
scholars of the world, it places the richest stores of the 
world’s knowledge fairly within the reach of every school-boy 
—it may be had for the trifling payment of five cents a day, 
through the ‘* Britannica Coéperative Club.” 


Other Cyclopedias. 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of History, 2 volumes, about 1,000 pages; the set in 
cloth, 81.25% half morocco, $1.75 % postage 20 cents. 

Ancient History back to B.c. 5004, and Modern History down 
to 1892. The cheapest historical work ever published; the 
equivalent of its contents can be found nowhere else for less than 


above. 
the style represented 
top, at prices 20 cents 


World’ 


top, for 20 cents m 


£Zsop’s Fables, illustrated 
Owen Meredith's Lucile 


Vathek, by Beckford 

Ik Marvel’s Dream Life 
—Reveries of a Bachelor 
Hughes’ The Manliness of 


20 cents, postage 5c. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 


Utopia, by Sir Thomas More 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 


of them being represented by Cooper’s ‘‘The Pilot,” offered 
Weare also just beginning the issue of most of them in 


by Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt 
a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


s Best Books. 


Almost fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 


ore, when so published. 


John Halifax, Gentleman 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson's Story of Earth and Man 
Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
—An Egyptian Princess 
Et hed - ag 

‘he Lamplighter, by Cummins 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 
Spencer on Education 


Christ Bayard Taylor's Views Afoot 


| Apocryphal Life of Jesus 
many times the price. 25 cents, postage 6c. word ook of Synonyms 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural History, profusely illustrated, 2 volumes, | Great American Humorists © Wide Wide World 


about 1,000 pages; cloth. $1.503 half morocco, $2.003 postage 20 cts. 
The most complete, popular, and at the same time thoroughly 
scientific, work on natural history ever compiled for general use. 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 20 volumes, nearly 10,000 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00. 
Over 2,000 of the most famous authors of the world, of all 
times and all languages, are represented, with biographical 
sketches and choice selections. 


Pretty Evangeline Leads! 


Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
prise for book-lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine a del 

. : , ulliver’s Travels 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- | Irving’s Sketch Book 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver | fir Wier Soo sriotte B 
and gold. We sell it for 29 cents! plus 6c. for postage, if by Rinasles’s Hy patia 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the | Bulwer’s Last Da 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale is immense. 


More “Surprise”? Bargains. 


Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100, 000 copies: 


J. Fenimore Cooper's “The Pilot,” cloth, 2Oc., postage, 8c. 
Scott's “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, Z3ac.,. postage, 9c. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, 1Q0c., postage, 4c, 


The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of most 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Teachings of Epictetus 
Franklin's Autobiography 
Tom Brown at Rugby 


Prescott’s Miscellanies 
Zenobia, by Wm. Ware 


Moore’s Lalla Rook 


Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot 


Robinson Crusoe 
Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus of Warsaw 
Children of the Abbey 


Classic Comedies 


Any Bo 


illustration of what 
the line. Our publi 


‘ 


Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 


Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds 


John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy’s armory, oF Ireland 


Young Fol«s’ History of Scotland 
30 cents, postage 8c. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales 


alter Scott's Ivanhoe 


ys of Pompeii 
Drummond’s Natural Law 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and 
Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 


35 cents, postage 9c. 


Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men »; 


40 cents, postage 10c. 
Auerbach’s On the Heights 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Westward Ho! by Kingsle 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Guizot’s yao A of Civilization 
Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
Zah ner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
Wood's Natural History 


50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
Confessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 
Favorite American Poems ° 
Ideal Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
post mony of the Rocks 


Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Quctations 
Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
—The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 

60 cents, postage 12c. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution . 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Taine’s English Literature 

75 cents, postage 10c. 
Washington and His Generals 
Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
fiugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 


ok supplied: the Britannica at one- 
siath its former price is a fair 


we are doing for book-buyers all along 
cations not sold by dealers or agents— 


ronte 


order direct. 128-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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